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EDITORIALS 


THE BROKERS —It isn’t difficult to recall that when 
MEET NFBA pulled away from the tra- 

ditional NCA-CMSA-NFBA Conven- 
tion set-up to hold their own separate meeting, there 
were a good many people who said they would be back 
in a year or two. The first meeting held last December 
in Chicago provided some doubt that these prognostiga- 
_tions would come true. The second meeting, held last 
week, erased the last vestige of doubt. In the vernacular 
“NFBA has it made’. From every viewpoint the con- 
vention was a rousing success. The attendance of 
brokers, canners, freezers, and non-canner principals 
was good—considerably better than last year. The 
contacts or appointments seemed to click off like clock- 
work throughout Sunday, Monday and Tuesday and 
when your reporter left were still going strong, and 
gave promise of lasting another couple of days. 


More people attended the one-day program than ever 
before. More people, also, we believe, attended the 
“Life” magazine cocktail party, and the NFBA ban- 
quet than ever before. Checking the Directory .. . 
which of course, includes the names of some firms who 
did not show, but also does not include the names of 
some firms who did show, and is therefore, reasonably 
accurate ... we came up with the following rough 
count of firms (last year in parentheses): Brokers 
1369 (1332), all other 1091 (1036). Our estimate of 
canner and freezer firms who would ordinarily send 
representatives to a combined national convention com- 
pared with last vear (in parentheses) follows: total 
450 (367); by area: South Atlantic 35 (20), South 
Central 36 (28), Mid-Atlantic 78 (54), New England 
14 (16), Mid-West 112 (97), West Coast 81 (48). Of 
these firms included in our estimate, the largest delega- 


tions came from California (52), New York (48), ° 


Wisconsin (32), Illinois (23), Michigan (20). 


As far as we could determine, there wereno important 
market developments that came out of these individual 
broker-principal contacts. This is not the time of the 
year for market developments. Then too, rumor had it 
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there were not too many buyers in attendance. At the 
same time, there were a number of reports of commit- 
ments made for shipment immediately after the turn 
of the year. There were reports, also, of a number of 
new brokers assigned, and no doubt these will be avail- 
able for announcement in our pages these next few 
weeks. 


The National Canned Pea Council was busy discuss- 
ing plans with their publicity agents, Ted Sills & Com- 
pany, and escorting a pretty Canned Pea Queen about 
the various hotels. The National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation had a separate meeting at which they heard the 
reports of a consumer survey regarding likes and dis- 
likes, recipes, etc. (The word is getting around that 
there is not going to be as much Kraut as early predic- 
tions as the amount of water in the cabbage is reducing 
the cut-out.) As is well known, peas and kraut are the 
slow items on an otherwise very active market. 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 


—To us it seems appropriate that 
we wind up the convention circuit 
(seven in five weeks) barely in time 
to rush home to bake the Christmas cookies. To those 
who have never tried it, we highly recommend such a_ 
tour to arrive at the perfect frame of mind to enjoy 
the true spirit of Christmas—good will toward men. 


‘It is a pleasure and privilege meeting and talking with 
‘the finest men (and ladies) in the world, and is one 
‘that we would not soon forego—despite certain rigors 


involved in the traveling, the late hours, etc. This year 
it seemed we were the recipient of far more than the 
usual number of compliments and encouraging remarks 
concerning our work here with this little publication. 


-So that as we rejoin our family in joyous celebration 


of this Holy Season, our hearts are filled to overflowing 
in gratitude to the Babe of Bethlehem, the author of 
the code that men should “love one another.” Sincere 
best wishes to all our readers for a Holy and Happy 
Christmas. 
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BROKERS 


Brokers Hit Jackpot With 
Humphrey and Sparkman 


Johnson and Willis and Panel of Distinguished Salesmen 
Also ‘‘Charm’”’ Capacity Audience 


While this reporter is not at all sure 
that it is the character of the program 
that year after year repeatedly turns the 
annual convention of the National Food 
Brokers Association into a jam session, 
there’s no denying the fact that this year 
Senator Humphrey was an extraordinary 
drawing card. The honorable gentleman 
was, of course, scheduled to appear be- 
fore the brokers long before his trip to 
Russia. The front-page publicity gen- 
erated by his celebrated interview at the 
Kremlin, plus the fact that Mr. 
Humphrey, as Chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee’s Sub-Com- 
mittee on Retailing Distribution and Fair 
Trade Practices, had called for the well 
publicized coming Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of the food indus- 
try, served to guarantee a capacity 
audience. 


The large ballroom of the Palmer 
House was not only transformed into a 
tremendous sardine can, with brokers 
standing three and four deep in the 
balcony, but 250 to 300 chairs in the 
foyer, to which Mr. Humphrey’s remarks 
were channeled, were also filled. Nor 
were they disappointed. Impressed with 
the size of his audience and well aware 
that it was a sympathetic one (with re- 
spect to his subject—the coming FTC 
investigation) this able and forceful 
speaker masterfully wove into his theme 
a personal account of his recent visit 
behind the iron curtain. 


He told this group of small business 
men, with a large stake in the food indus- 


try, that the American food industry is 
in grave danger of being overcome by 
monopoly forces. “Integration and eco- 
nomic concentration in the industry”, he 
said “pose a direct competitive threat ex- 
tending far beyond small grocers and 


1959 MEET IN CHICAGO 


The 1959 Convention of the National 
Food Brokers Association has been sched- 
uled for December 12, 1956 in Chicago. 
Mr. McCrea announced that the Execu- 
tive Committee and staff are conscious 
of the closeness of the date to the Christ- 
mas holidays and will make every effort 
to gradually move the convention for- 
ward in the month. He explained, how- 
ever, the difficulties involved in accom- 
plishing this in a short time because of 
previous commitments by other organ- 
izations with the convention officials. 


other food independents. The nation’s 
farmers also have a vital stake in the 
maintenance of unrigged markets, in 
which a great many buyers are competing 
vigorously for their products.” 
Speaking more directly to the food 
brokers, he said “large losses in the ranks 
of food manufacturers and processors 
can be as fatal as would be the wide- 
spread disappearance of independent 
grocers.” He urged the Federal Trade 
Commission to address itself to the “‘com- 
petitive problems which have arisen in 


the food industry’s newest and fastest 
growing segment—frozen foods. Aggres- 
sive commission action”, he said, “now 
can help eliminate the bad marketing 
practices which seem to be spreading 
in the field. And here he mentioned that 
it was practically impossible for the 
small manufacturer to have his label dis- 
played in the crowded frozen food dis- 
play cases. 


Promising that the good record of the 
85th Congress with respect to small busi- 
ness, would be improved in the 86th 
Congress, Senator Humphrey told how 
the FTC investigation was a result of his 
sub-committee hearings last spring, 
which attempted to uncover the reasons 
for the trend to fewer and larger busi- 
nesses. Testimony, he said, disclosed the 
extent to which monopoly and economic 
concentration appeared to have developed 
in the food industry, and that the private 
anti-trust suit was a “weak and inde- 
cisive force in’ the task of maintaining 
competitive opportunity.’”” Armed with 
these facts the investigation was _ re- 
quested, when it became apparent that 
the rush for Congressional adjournment 
made it unlikely that the appropriation 
of funds for such an investigation would 
preclude full consideration by the 85th 
Congress, and after the Commission an- 
nounced plans to undertake a study with- 
in its budgetary limitations, it was de- 
cided to postpone the request from Con- 
gres for funds for a full investigation 
until after the preliminary study had 
been made, and when a new Congress 
would be in session. 


“The sub-committee”, he said, “is 
eagerly awaiting publication of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s study. “When 
the initial phase of the Commission’s in- 
quiry is finished”, the Senator remarked, 
“T intend to invite Chairman Gwynne 
and his staff to appear before the sub- 
committee . . . should our sub-committee 
members be convinced of the value of 
continuing the Commission’s study, and 
enlarging its scope, we will then intro- 
duce a formal regulation calling for ap- 
propriation of funds necessary to do the 
job.” The Senator stated that the initial 
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Four sales executives ponder a question posed to them on how 
to meet today’s sales challenge. Speaking at the left is William 
G. Mason, Vice President of The Quaker Oats Company. The 
other panelists are from left to right: W. R. Henry, Director of 
Trade Relations, Pet Milk Company; Mark Evans, moderator, 
CBS Radio, Washington, D. C.; William B. Nixon, Vice President- 
Sales, Campbell Soup Company and O. E. Seegelken, Vice 
President-Marketing, California Packing Corp. 
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Sloan McCrea of Miami, retiring National Chairman of the 
National Food Brokers Association (left), presenting a plaque 
to Watson Rogers, NFBA President, Washington, D. C., com- 
memorating the 15th anniversary of Mr. Rogers’ service with 
NFBA. Presentation was made during the 55th annual convention 
of the National Food Brokers Association 


report should be made early this spring. 
He complimented the Association, and 
especially President Watson Rogers for 
its interest and activity in legislation 
deemed meritorious in principal and 
practice, even though food brokers them- 
selves were only indirect beneficiaries of 
the legislative proposals being supported. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN 

The appearance of Senator Sparkman 
before the convention was a_ surprise 
bonus. The Senator from Alabama, who 
is Chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee itself, had appeared before the 
National Preservers Association ‘on the 
previous day, and was pursuaded to stay 
over a day for the Brokers Meeting. The 
Senator who, for long years has spon- 
sored legislation favorable to small busi- 
ness, and who, with Senator Humphrey 
is a co-sponsor of S-11, the bill designed 
to put teeth into the Robinson Patman 
Act, urged every delegate present to take 
an active interest in this type of legisla- 
tion—to make their views known to their 
congressmen and senators now at home 
between sessions of congress. Needless to 
say he was warmly received. 


MEETING TODAY’S SALES 
CHALLENGE 


“Meeting today’s sales challenge” was 
the theme of this 55th annual convention. 
While Senator Humphrey had described 
how government can help business meet 
this challenge, the Honorable Calvin V. 
Johnson, former Congressman from 
Illinois, and now an executive of the 
Remington-Rand Corporation, empha- 
sized the challenge involved in meeting 
the requirements of a growing America, 
and the challenge involved in continuing 
to sell Democracy. Said Mr. Johnson— 
“America is entering its golden age. 
There will be 228 million people in these 
United States in 1975. There will be a 
solid city from Boston to Norfolk, from 
New York to Buffalo, from Chicago to 
St. Louis, from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco.” To provide some idea of the chal- 
lenge that faces the food industry in the 
future, he emphasized the tremendous 
size it has already attained (at a popula- 
tion of 170 million). “In 1957 the Ameri- 
can people” he said, “spent $68 billion 
across the grocery counters. That is 
twice as much as was spent for all hous- 


ing, rental, mortgages, and connected 
services of the home. That is three times 
as much as we spent for all the clothing 
for all the men, women and children in 
this country; four times as much as was 
spent for all doctors, hospitals, medical 
and dental bills; twice as much as was 
spent on all transportation on the land, 
sea and air; 20 times as much as was 
spent on education and all the books pur- 
chased in the United States in the year 
1957, would not pay our grocery bill for 
two days.” 


THE MANUFACTURERS - 
VIEWPOINT 


Fifty percent of the grocery manufac- 
turers replying to a survey just com- 
pleted have increased their use of food 
brokers in recent years, and 29 percent 
intend to increase their use in the next 
few years, Paul S. Willis, President of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
told the large audience in reporting the 
manufacturers view of how brokers may 
meet today’s sales challenge. 

Mr. Willis said that the survey covered 
the manufacturers who do a major share 
of the total business. 
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Exchanging congratulations following annual election at con- 
vention of National Food Brokers Association are (left) Arthur 
G. Curren, Jr., of the Arthur G. Curren Co., Boston, newly-elected 
NFBA National Chairman; (center) Watson Rogers, Washington, 
D. C., President of National Food Brokers Association, and 
(right) H. G. Alexander, Jr., of the Alexander-Spaulding Co., 
Houston, who was elected First Vice Chairman of NFBA for 1959. 
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The National Canned Pea Council took advantage of the 
Brokers Meeting to remind Brokers (in blonde bomber fashion) 
that canned peas pack a powerful sales punch. The well pro- 
portioned Canned Pea Queen distributed literature at the various 
hotels summarizing the product publicity and promotional force 
being brought into play to help move the surplus to market. 
Shown with Queen Joan are: John Miller, “Herb” Resenhoeft, 
“Rich” Hipke, and “Les” Robbins. 


In terms of their use of present day 
selling and merchandising techniques, 58 
percent of the manufacturers rated their 
own brokers as “good’’, 38 percent said 
“fair’, and only 4 percent gave a “poor” 
rating. 

The three most important things a 
broker should do to increase his effective- 
ness, according to the survey, are (a) 
improve broker organization, (b) im- 
prove retail coverage, and in-store work, 
and (c) improve selection, training and 
supervision of salesmen. 


Mr. Willis laid particular stress on 
the present day appreciation of the fact 
that “for manufacturers who market 
their goods through brokers, to be able 
to compete successfully with manufac- 
turers who operate their own sales or- 
ganizations, the brokers must provide 
services which are equally competent.” 


THE BUYERS VIEWPOINT 


In addition to the GMA survey, Mr. 
Len Kanter, Editor of “Food Topics’’, 
reported the findings of a survey made by 
his publication among buyers. While 
the majority feel that brokers perform 
an invaluable service, there was some 
criticism: 48 percent of the buyers said 
that their brokers did not give them 
enough advance information on special 
promotion deals and cooperative adver- 
tising; 40 percent also said that their 
food brokers didn’t have a complete 
awareness of billing problems, and an 
equal number felt their brokers didn’t 
have accurate delivery information, and 
sometimes did not follow up on delivery 
promises; 35 percent thought brokers 
should tighten up on their “calling prac- 
tices”; others called for better knowledge 
of products, more help on promotions. 


On the good side: Rating brokers in 
general as compared to direct manufac- 
turer sales representatives, 83 percent 
rated the brokers satisfactory or su- 
perior, and 17 percent unsatisfactory. As 
compared with other sales people who 
call on them, buyers rated brokers 87 per- 


cent as satisfactory or superior, and 
only 13 percent unsatisfactory; 78 per- 
cent feel that food brokers maintain ade- 
quate office operations; 65 percent of 
these Coast to Coast super-buyers said 
that the brokers calling on them are 
interested in the success of their cus- 
tomers as well as in their own and their 
principals; 67 percent felt that their 
broker firms maintain a useful and help- 
ful retail merchandising force; 71 per- 
cent felt that their brokers know the 
co-op advertising policy on principals’ 
lines and handle this correctly; 54 per- 
cent felt that their brokers’ bulletins and 
memos are effective; a very high 37.6 


POSSIBLE MID-YEAR MEETING 


A membership vote was taken during 
the one-day convention session to deter- 
mine how the membership feels about.-a 
mid-year “workshop” meeting. Present 
day thinking would make this principal- 
ly a broker meeting with no invitations 
sent to principals. A registration fee 
would be charged to cover the extra 
expense. 


percent feel that they are willing to trust 
the broker to “write his own ticket”— 
an authority that most buyers feel they 
should not delegate to anyone. 


ROGERS WARNS AGAINST 
OVER-SPECIALIZATION 


President Watson Rogers, who as usual 
received an enthusiastic standing ova- 
tion, cautioned his members against the 
dangers of over-specialization and the 
unprofitable expansion of their services. 
He warned that if food brokers get “too 
far away from the basic ideals of low 
cost operation, it could spell trouble in 
the future.” 


Mr. Rogers stated that this was the 
day of specialization, “but too much spe- 
cialization can mean disaster. I think it 
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is wonderful that so many of our mem- 
bers have set up special canned foods 
departments, frozen foods departments, 
institutional and industrial sales depart- 
ments, etc. When markets and volume 
warrant, this is fine, and often necessary. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the basic qualification of a good food 
broker is the ability to sell all these 
various types of products. Specialization 
is wonderful, but it must always be re- 
membered that the old overhead must 
constantly be kept in check.” 


Emphasizing the importance of pro- 
viding principals with effective sales 
efforts, Mr. Rogers urged members to 
be sure they could perform on _ their 
promises before they accepted accounts. 
“If the account does not pay enough, 
that is no excuse for making false claims 
or promises of service. If the account does 
not pay adequately, say so before you 
accept it. If you accept the account, 
perform as you promised.” 


Turning to the problem of price dis- 
crimination, the Association executive 
criticized arrangements made by _ prin- 
cipals which apparently facilitated the 
claiming of price discrimination to cer- 
tain buyers. He warned brokers to steer 
clear of any such participation in any 
such arrangement. 

Referring to the new personnel selec- 
tion manual issued this month, and eall- 
ing to mind the Association’s goal to try 
to find ways and means of cutting over- 
head expense for the individual broker- 
age firm, Mr. Rogers said “We hope to 
get into every field where we see an 
opportunity to help food brokers do a 
better job of meeting today’s sales chal- 
lenge.” 


McCREA URGES PARTICIPATION 
IN POLITICS 


Sloan McCrea of the Earl V. Wilson 
Company, Miami, and National Chair- 
man of the Association, entered a strong 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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News 


Tri-State Packers Association will hold 
its Spring Meeting at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel in Baltimore, March 19 and 20. 


Star Kist Feods, Inc., Terminal Island, 
California, plans the establishment of 
a $2,700,000 tuna fish cannery in Puerto 
Rico in cooperation with the Common- 
wealth’s “Operation Bootstrap” agency. 
Puerto Rico’s Econcmic Development Ad- 
ministration reports that the new Star 


Kist processing plant will turn out 300 


million pounds of canned tuna fish each 
year when in operation, with most of this 
production being marketed on the East- 
ern Seaboard and Gulf Coast areas of 
the Continental United States. The new 
fish cannery, Puerto Rico’s second, will 
he located on a three acre site in Maya- 
guep, a major port city on the West Coast: 
Star Kist is the latest of a series of 
prominent U. S. firms which have ex- 
panded to Puerto Rico under the tax free 


“bootstrap” program. 


i. E. Winebrenner Company, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania packers ef “Dewco” brand 
canned foods, has discontinued its pea 
packing operations and will concentrate 
on sweet coin exclusively, 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company has 
realliened its private sales division to 
stronethen marketing efforts behind 
products produced at its three Pacific 
Ccast plants. C. R. Claytor, who has been 
sales manager of the company’s F. M. 
Ball Division at Oakland, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
private label division. Robert H. Smith, 
formerly sales manager of the California 
Preduction Division in San Jose, becomes 
assistant general sales manager. William 
Hf. Paulus, who has been in charge of 
sales for the Caulus Brothers Division in 
Salem, Oregon, continues as in the past 
to be sales consultant, managing and co- 
ordinating sales of products packed in the 
Pacifie Northwest. Charles A. Patterson, 
formerly with the Ball Division, and 
Harcld 8. Prince, formerly with Paulus 
Brotheis, have been appointed sales man- 
agers of the Private Label Division. O. E. 
Goodale has been appointed sales admin- 
istrator of the division, responsible for 
follew-up sales operations on_ private 
label products. The appointments were 
announced by A. M. Erickson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of a!l mainland operations. 
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Pennsylvania cannery fieldmen will join 
with the Pennsylvania vegetable growers 
in a series of educational meetings at 
Penn State on January 6 and 7 when 
mutual problems and new developments 
will be discussed. 


Maryland Food Brokers Association, at 
their annual Christmas luncheon this 
week, elected the following officers: Mar- 
shall E. Pusey of the Harry B. Cook 
Company, President; George Evans, 
Evans Brokerage Company, Vice Presi- 


dent; Art Hurley, Hurley Brokerage 
Company, Secretary; Tyler Kohler, 
Clagett & DePFuey, Treasurer. David 


Bond, Kluge Finkelstein & Company, Di- 
rector; Harvey Coulson, Coulson & Com- 
pany, Director. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
just completed a manual on “Personnel 
Selection,” which is being distributed to 
NFBA members as a service of the Asso- 
ciation’s operaticns department. The 
manual was prepared to aid in the selec- 
tion of both office and sales personnel. 
Included in the book is.material on re- 
cruiting, interviewing, preparing job 
descriptions, application blanks, ap- 
praisal of application information, and 
rating of applicants. 


John L. Albright, manager of the Co- 
lumbus, Wisconsin, plant of Stokely-Van 
Camp, retired on December 1 after 57 
years of service in the canning industry. 
Mr. Albright is a past president of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association , and 
served as a director of the National Can- 
ners Association and on various com- 
mittees of the state and national groups. 


L. C. Richards, superintendent of the 
Columbus, Wisconsin, plant of Stokely- 
Van Camp, retired on December 1 after 
a record of 47 years of service in the 
canning industry. 


Box Companies Plan Merger — The 
American Box Board Company of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Central Fibre Prod- 
ucts Company, Quincy, Illinois, and Ohio 
Box Board Company, Rittman, Ohio, plan 
to merge, subject to the approval of 
stockholders of each company. The three 
companies have been quite successful in 
the packaging products field in their 
respective areas. They are not essential- 
ly in comretition with each other. 
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The 9th Annual Food Processors Work- 
shop, a cooperative effort of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, University of 
Maryland, the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, and the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, will be held in the Horticulture 
Department Building, University of 
Maryland, February 3, 4 and 5. A $10 
registration fee will be required, which 
includes dinner on February 4 and a 
note book of pertinent material. Full 
information from Bernard A. Twigg, 
Processing Specialist, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 


A. Mason DuPré, Jr. has been appointed 
assistant to the administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service. Mr. Du- 
Pré, who has served as special assistant 
to the director, and assistant director of 
the Southern Utilization Research and 
Development Division at New Orleans 
since 1946, assumed his new duties at 
Washington, D. C., December 3. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Walter M. Scott, who is now 
directing the department’s Public Law 
480 Research Program in Europe and the 
Near East with offices in Rome. 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, 
with plants at San Francisco and Roches- 
ter, New York, plans substantial addi- 
tions in equipment at its Western Divi- 
sion headquarters in San Francisco. 
While specific plans are not yet fully 
crystallized, at least one new press is 
contemplated, which will greatly increase 
the plant’s capacity. The Board of Di- 
rectors met on December 9 and declared 
a regular dividend of 35¢ a share and 
an extra dividend of 40¢ a share, pay- 
able December 31 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Dezember 12. The company hopes te 
continue dividends on a regular basis of 
55¢ quarterly. 


USDA Grapefruit Purchase—The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on December 
12 announced the purchase of $1% mil- 
lion worth of canned grapefruit sections. 
The purchase consisted of 246,000 cases 
12/3 cyl and 70,000 cases 24/2’s, and 
was made with funds appropriated under 
the National School Lunch Act. Ship- 
ments will be between December 29 and 
February 28. Before discounts the No. 
3 cyl purchases ranged from $4.83 to 
$5.12% per case. The No. 2’s ranged in 
price from $4.04 to $4.08 per case. 
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The people behind the oval 


The men and women of American Can Company contribute countless 
advances to the technology of canning, each of which in some way helps 
the canner improve his product or expand his market. + For example, 
Canco established the first chemical specifications for the tin plate used in 
canning cherries. By limiting the trace elements in such plate, cherries, 
berries, and other corrosive fruits are assured an extended shelf life. And 
from Canco laboratories recently has come a brand-new cherry product — 
spicy cherry sauce—for use with hams or other meats. + In laboratories, 
test kitchens, and factories Canco’s specialists are at work now developing 
new methods to help you improve your product, improve your sales! 


COME TO FIRST! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Brokers Meeting Slows Pace—Early Pick-Up 
Seen—Tomatoes Unchanged—Corn Holds 
Steady—Beans In Good Position—Late Sea- 
son Slows Citrus Pack—A Few Peaches 
Offered—Pressure On Tuna—Salmon 
Unchanged. 


By York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 19, 1958 


THE SITUATION.—With the year- 
end holidays just around the corner, 
and many from the New York food trade 
absent this week attending the national 
food sales conference staged by National 
Food Brokers’ Association in Chicago, the 
trading pace in canned foods slowed con- 
siderably. However, there was still evi- 
den buyer interest in replacement sup- 
plies for shipment early in January. 


THE OUTLOOK. — Year-end inven- 
tory-taking is expected to disclose some 
imbalance in chain and_ wholesaler 
canned foods inventories, and an early 
pick-up in trading is looked for in 1959. 
In many instances, however, distributors 
will be seeking supplies of items which 
are in short supply in first hands. In 
some instances, the trade is inclined to 
look for the development of a fairly brisk 
resale market on some items, fruits in 
particular, during the second ’59 quarter 
as distributors seek to eke out supplies 
until 1959 packs are ready. 


TOMATOES.—No change is reported 
in the situation in the tri-states, which 
finds standards ranging 95 cents to $1 
for 1s, $1.2212-$1.25 for 303s, $2.00-$2.10 
for 242s, and $7.00 for 10s. New buying 
was light during the week, but canners 
show no concern over the situation, feel- 
ing that early 1959 demand will clear 
unsold holdings, possibly at prices slight- 
ly better than current levels. A complete 
absence of usual year-end sales pressure 
is reported. In the Midwest, tomato can- 
ners are holding standards at $1.32%- 
_ $1.35 for 303s, with extra standards at 
$1.55 or better. The situation in Cali- 
fornia remains unchanged. 


CORN.—Canners will generally close 
cut the year with the markets for their 
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products in good shape. Offerings of 
standards remain pretty much out of the 
picture in the tri-states, with canners 
holding extra standard 303s at $1.35 on 
both crushed and wholegrain. On fancy, 
wholegrain ranges all the way from $1.45 
to $1.55, with crushed generally held at 
a range of $1.45-$1.50. Market in other 
corn canning areas likewise is holding 
steady. 


PEAS.—Chief bright spot in the mar- 
keting picture for pea canners is the 
fact that current large holdings do not 
include excessive quantities of standards. 
While the trade is not stocking peas 
ahead to any extent, being far from con- 
fident that present prices will hold, can- 
ners are not pressing sales at the ex- 
pense of prices and are looking for a 
reasonably steady market when the 1959 
sales push begins. 


BEANS—With movement of green 
beans’ having held up well, the market 
will close the year in steady to strong 
position. Offerings currently find stand- 
ard round pod cut green beans holding 
at $1.121'5-$1.15, while extra standards 
are bringing $1.25 and fancy $1.55-$1.60. 
Standard ungraded cut wax beans are 
quoted at $1.20-$1.25, with fancy 4-sieve 
holding at $1.50, f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—With processing operation in 
Florida lagging because of the lateness 
of the crcp, canners are showing rather 
strong views on early offerings from the 
new pack. Trading levels find sweetened 
orange juice 2s at $1.52'4-$1.55, with 
sweetened blended at $1.40 and grape- 
fruit juice at $1.224-$1.25. On natural 
juices, grapefruit is offering at $1.30 
and orange at $1.5712-$1.60, all f.o.b. 
canneries. Fancy grapefruit segments 
are available at $1.8214-$1.85 for 303s. 


PEACHES—Reports from California 
indicate that export sales of peaches have 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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not come up to earlier expectations, and 
consequently some offerings of this fruit 
for prompt shipment are reaching the 
market from time to time. Current values 
find standard clings held around $1.85 
on 308s, $2.70 on 2%s. and $9.30-$9.40 
on 10s, with choice 308s at $1.95, 2%2s 
at $2.80-$2.85, and 10s around $10, all 
f.o.b coast canneries. More offerings of 
freestones are also reported, attributed 
largely to heavier buying of southern 
canned peaches by distributors who 
normally got most of their supplies from 
the Pacific Coast. Choice freestones are 
reported offering at $1.90 for 303s, $2.95- 
$3.00 for 244s, and $10.25-$10.50 for 10s, 
with fancy 303s holding at $2.10, 2's 
at $3.10-$3.15, and 10s at $11.25-$11.50, 
f.o.b. coast. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Some offerings 
from unused allocations have been re- 
ported, with holders quoting choice 303s 
at $2.20, 2% at $3.45, and 10s at $12.75. 
On fancy, the trading market is $2.30 on 
503s, $3.60 on 2's, and $13.35-$13.59 
on 10s, 


TUNA—Coast reports note sharper 
competition, with prices yielding in some 
instances to competitive pressures. A 
good deal of the price pressure has been 
on chunk style lightmeat halves, which 
have been reported sold as low as $9.50,-— 
a drop of some $1.75 per case over the 
past month. Fancy solid pack whitemeat 
halves are available at $12.50 per case, 
with solid pack lightmeat at $11. Grated 
lightmeat halves. are reported offering 


down to $7.75 at coast canneries. 


SARDINES—While Maine canners are 
talking a [0c per case price hike, noth- 
ing has developed in that direction as 
yet, and quarter keyless oils are. still 
offering at $8 per case, f.o.b. canneries. 
Carryover at the year-end in Maine, ac- 
cording to trade estimates, will be some 
200,000 cases below that of a year earlier. 
The market in California remains un- 
settled, with the undertone rather easy. 


SALMON—Nothing new developed in 
the salmon picture during the week, and 
prices at coast primary points remain 
unchanged. Holders expect that early ’59 
buying for the Lenten season will go a 
long way toward liquidating carryover 
stocks of most varieties. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Watching The Weather—Tomatoes Move 

Freely — Interest In Asparagus — No. 10 

Fruits Wanted—Sardine Run Continues— 
Salmon Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., Dec. 18, 1958 


THE SITUATION.—Members of the 
California canning trade are keeping 
anxious eyes on weather conditions that 
may have wide-spread effects on 1959 
crops of fruits and vegetables. Drought 
conditions continue to prevail through- 
cut most of the State and officials of the 
State Department of Agriculture advise 
that the situation could become serious 
very soon. For a time the lack of Fall 
rain worked to the advantage of growers 
and canners, permitting the handling of 
canning crops without loss, but rain is 
now badly needed. In the Northern Cali- 
fornia area but .30 of an inch of rain 
has fallen since last July 1, against a 
normal of more than five inches. All 
drought records for the past 109 years, 
when rainfall records had their begin- 
ning in this State, have been shattered. 
To add to the drought, high temperatures 


CANNED TOMATO PACKS 


December 12, 1958—The following re- 
port is a summary of reports from all 
canners known to have packed tomatoes 
in 1958 together with estimates for 10 
small firms not reporting. This report 
covers the calendar year production in 
Florida and Texas. California figures 
were compiled by the Canners League 
of California. 


1958 CANNED TOMATO PACK 


by 
(In Actual Cases) 


1957 1958 
Maryland & Del. 3,535,893 5,880,398 
liew Jersey ......... 123,531 254,879 


Pennsylvania 20 405,308 
Va. & W. Va 55 1,061,162 
868,118 1,066,001 
Indiana _........... 1,263,966 1,905,373 
1,478,356 1,073,530 
645,831 112,782 
California... 9,651,914 13,507,974 
Cther States 421,822 716,965 


TOTAL 20,894,969 29,604,341 
* Ineludes Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 


have prevailed, with these ranging into 
the ’70’s. 


DRY BEANS.—Dry beans for canning 
purposes have been receiving consider- 


able attention of late, with many sales 
made for delivery soon after the new 
year. Prices on Small Whites, in which 
canners are especially interested, have 
advanced somewhat, with higher qualities 
moving at $8.80-$8.90 per 100 pounds. 
Large Limas from the Southern Cali- 
fornia crop have moved at $10.50. 


TOMATOES.—Tomatoes of California 
pack are moving out quite freely into the 
more distant markets and prices are 
better stabilized than when the canning 
season was on. Weather conditions 
favored the crop and harvesting was car- 
ried on until well into November, with 
the result that the canned pack proved 
larger than had been estimated early in 
the season. Sales have been reported dur- 
ing the week at $2.60 for No. 2% fancy 
and at $2.00 for this same size in stand- 
ard. Tomato juice is moving at $1.20 for 
No. 2, $2.50 for 46-0z. and $5.00 for No. 
10. Much of the business being booked 
is for delivery following the opening of 
the new year. 

ASPARAGUS. — Sales of asparagus 
have been picking up somewhat of late 
and for the season to date are well ahead 
of those of last year. All-green is in 
lighter supply than a year ago, but 
stocks of white asparagus are larger. 
Sales of all-green in the popular 300 size 
are largely on the basis of $3.50 for 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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colossal and mammoth and $3.45 for 
large. Green tipped and white is available 
in most spear sizes at $3.00, with most 
canners insisting on a premium of 10 
cents to 20 cents a dozen on colossal. 


SPINACH.—Canned spinach has been 
moving quite well of late and here and 
there some slight advances in prices are 
being made. These are largely on the part 
of some small operators whose stocks are 
getting low. An advertised brand is now 
offered at $1.12'% for buffet, $1.47% for 
No. 303, $2.20 for 242 and $5.75 for 
No. 10. 


FRUITS.—A marked feature this sea- 
son in canned fruits has been the heavy 
demand for the No. 10 size. Early sales 
were quite heavy and the demand has 
been increasing as the holiday season 
nears, with the trade rather uncertain as 
to what it all means. The demand started 
with apricots, which proved such a small 
crop, and is now very much in evidence 
with peaches, both clings and freestones, 
and with pears. Fruit cocktail, which was 
on the weak side for several months, 
seems back in the running again, with 
emphasis on No. 10s. 


SARDINES.—A feature of the canned 
fish market in recent weeks has been 
the manner in which California sardines 
have come to the front once more. The 
canning season does not come to an end 
until the first of the year, but most 
fishermen have tied up their boats. For 
the season through December 11, land- 
ings for canning purposes totaled 94,575 
tons, against 18,278 tons to a correspond- 
ing date last year. Most fishermen tied 
up their boats at the end of November as 
canners were unwilling to accept more 
fish. Sales continue light, with natural 
in No. 1 talls quoted at $6.00-$6.75 a 
case, and the same size in tomato sauce 
at $8.00-$8.50. 


SALMON.—Sales of canned salmon 
continue on the slow side, with prices 
largely unchanged. Stocks of the higher 
grades are generally quite light. Alaska 
red talls have moved at $33.00 a case, 
with pinks at $21.00, medium reds at 
$27.00 and Fall chums at $16.00. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CANNED 
SALMON PACK 


by Canadian De;,artment of Fisheries 


(Cases—48 pounds) 

Final Final linal 

1958 1957 1956 
Sockeye 1,079,155 228,452 320,096 
Springs 10,475 10,481 11,671 
Steelheads 1,213 1,126 1,254 
Blubacks . 11,083 12,147 10,549 
121,320 180,911 207,366 
Pinks 455,518 751,608 363,633 
229,292 239,539 203,710 


Total All Species.... 1,908,056 1,424,264 1,118,279 


Florida Citrus Commission—Robert J. 
Meadows has been named to a position 
on the field merchandising staff of the 
Florida Citrus Commission and assigned 
to the Chicago field office. Elzey Martin, 
for the past year merchandising repre- 
sentative in Detroit, transfers to the 
Chicago office. 


BROKERS HIT JACKPOT 
(Continued from Page 8) 


plea to the delegates to become active 
politically. 

“There is nothing you can do that is 
more important to the welfare of the 
food brokers, and the food industry,” the 
popular executive commented, “than to 
take an active part in the national politics 
of your community. It ought not be 
necessary to say this to intelligent and 
forward-thinking American business 
men, but it is a sad fact that too often 
the word ‘politics’ is spoken in a way 
which reflects unfavorably on its mean- 
ing.” He charged that an active, aggres- 
sive interest in politics not only benefits 
our own profession, but renders a tre- 
mendous benefit to our country. 

Mr. McCrea reported that a larger 
number of the nation’s food sales leaders 
were attending the convention than ever 
before. He said that membership in the 
Association was now at an all-time record 
of over 1900 firms. 

Mr. McCrea mentioned the Associa- 
tion’s report of the Meat Packers Bill, 
which he said, was one of the major 
contributions of the year in preventing 
complete chaos in the field of food dis- 
tribution. He turned then to S-11, known 
as the Equality of Opportunity Bill, 
which was supported by NFBA, and is 
still needed. He asked individual mem- 
bers to help push this one along at the 
community level. 


NFBA FOUNDATION 

E. Norton Reusswig of Lestrade Broth- 
ers, New York City, and President of the 
NFBA Foundation, Inc., begun only last 
year at this time, reported considerable 
progress during this first year of opera- 
tion. The NFBA Foundation, a non- 
profit organization, was established ex- 
clusively for scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational purposes. Its goal is to promote 
the advancement and diffusement of 
knowledge and understanding, and this 
will be attained through the establish- 
ment of scholarships and grants to vari- 
ous educational institutions. 

Mr. Reusswig reported that three 
scholarships have been awarded this 
year. They have been made available at 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
Bolling Green State University in Ohio, 
and the University of Denver in Colo- 
rado. In addition scholarships have 
been authorized for a number of other 
schools in the coming year. 

Forty-six firms have contributed thus 
far. Mr. Reusswig urged that every 
member consider contributing to this 
worthy cause, stating that further in- 
formation may be received from the As- 
sociation. 

In the words of Mr. Reusswig “founda- 
tion programs such as ours, offer a glori- 
ous opportunity for the food brokers and 
NFBA to render a needed helping hand 
to deserving youngsters engaged in the 
broad field of food marketing in all of its 
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important phases. This is just the be- 
ginning of a great adventure for our 
Association. Years from today our mem- 
bership will look back in retrospect on 
these early formative years and agree 
that this foundation project has proven 
to be a philanthropy of far reaching 
importance.”’ 


SALESMEN’S PANEL 


A panel of the industry’s star sales- 
men discussed the latest sales techniques 
developed to meet today’s sales challenge. 
William G. Mason, Vice President of the 
Quaker Oats Company, described a 
salesman’s job; W. R. Henry, Director of 
Trade Relations, The Pet Milk Company, 
discussed how to select a salesman; Wil- 
liam B. Nixon, Vice President for Sales, 
Campbell Soup Company, reviewed the 
training operation necessary; and O. E. 
Seegelken, Vice President Marketing, 
California Packing Corporation, re- 
viewed the supervision necessary. Ask- 
ing the questions were J. B. Daily and 
Harry L. Proctor, 1958 and 1957 chair- 
men respectively, of the Canned Foods 
Committee; George J. Rivard and Ralph 
Hurder, 1958 and 1957 chairmen respec- 
tively of the Frozen Foods Committee; 
Henry C. Kayser and Firmin C, Deibel, 
1958 and 1957 chairmen of the Institu- 
tional and Industrial Sales Committee; 
and F. G. Cederquist and J. Hauck, 1958 
and 1957 chairmen respectively of the 
Merchandising Committee. 


The panelists began with a description 
of the particular function of the sales- 
man assigned him. Mr. Mason (Quaker 
Oats) describing the salesman’s job, said 
it is far different when compared with 
sales representatives of the 1930’s. It is 
no longer sufficient, he said, or justified 
to have a sales representative call on the 
retail grocer with the only thought in 
mind of getting an order. He detailed a 
number of services that must be supplied 
to the retailer, regardless, if a_ sales 
representative is to earn his keep. 


Mr. Henry, (Pet Milk) in discussing the 
selection of a salesman, said that there 
is no such thing as a “fool proof” selec- 
tion procedure. Basically, however, the 
firm should measure the intelligence, in- 
terest, ability, age, mannerisms, and per- 
sonal appearance in keeping with the job 
requirements. He noted that most inter- 
viewers do too much talking, forgetting 
who is doing the selling in this particular 
instance. He suggested that the hiring 
firm check into the financial status of the 
applicant. The danger signal here, he 
said, would be that previous earnings 
were appreciably higher than the 
amount the prospect can earn in the new 
job. Check the credit rating, Mr. Henry 
suggested, his stability and job record. 
Check his marital status “you don’t hire 
a man—you hire a man and his wife.” 


Mr. Nixon (Campbell Soup) told the 
audience that salesmen learn more about 
selling through round table discussions 
with other salesmen than in any other 
way. “Provide the opportunity,” he said, 
“for your salesmen to participate in well 
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planned, controlled meetings, which will 
permit them to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences with each other. Follow these 
meetings by some form of direct super- 
vision which will assist the salesmen in 
applying the things they learn in a 
formal training meeting. ‘“Campbell’s 
training program,” he said, “have four 
objectives: (1) To build company and 
job interest; (2) To emphasize the im- 
portance of selling as a profession; (3) 
To stimulate a desire for maximum ac- 
complishment; (4) To teach all salesmen 
to sell.”” Without hesitation, he said, No. 
3 is the most important of these. 


Mr. Seegelken (California Packing 
Corporation) discussing supervision, said 
that it is difficult to know where training 
leaves off and supervision begins. “The 
first objective,” he said, “is to build on 
strength. That is, if a man has a flare for 
merchandising and seems reluctant to 
exert old-fashioned, ‘hard-sell’, attempt 
to correct that weakness by directing his 
efforts toward selling merchandising 
ideas—the field he knows and likes. Be- 
cause he does know and does like mer- 
chandising, he finds his ideas easier to 
communicate. Once realizing the thrill of 
selling his merchandising ideas—-of hav- 
ing moved another mind to his own pur- 
pose—the selling of product or service 
becomes a relatively easy step for him.” 


“Supervision”, Mr. Seegelken said, “‘is 
just a simple extension of the training 
function. Bulldozers work well on roads 
but not on marketing personnel and 
supervision is a job for a respected teach- 
er rather than for a cynical cop. Let each 
man know precisely what is expected of 
him; exactly how he is getting along; 
and point out ways to improve his per- 
formance. Continually look for ‘extra’ 
or ‘unusual’ performance and _ praise 
the man while that extra or unusual 
effort is still hot. Look for latent alibity 
not presently being used and attempt 
to build on that strength, and don’t stand 
in the way of a man’s advancement for 
your own convenience.” 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Arthur G. Curren, Jr., Arthur G. Cur- 
ren Company, Boston, was named Na- 
tional Chairman succeeding Sloan Mc- 
Crea, Earl V. Wilson Company, Miami. 
Other officers unanimously approved are: 
First Vice Chairman, H. G. Alexander, 
Jr., Alexander-Spaulding Company, 
Houston; Second Vice Chairman, George 
C. Cook, The Harry B. Cook Company, 
Baltimore; Third Vice Chairman, R. L. 
Fitzwater, Jr., R. L. Fitzwater & Son & 
Associates, Camden; Treasurer, H. 
Wayne Clarke, Walter Leaman Company, 
Washington, D. C.; Member-at-Large on 
the Executive Committee, J. E. Raley, 
Jr., Raley Brothers, Inc., Atlanta. 


The 1959 Executive Committee will con- 
sist of Mr. Curren, Mr. Alexander, Mr. 
Cook, Mr. Raley, Mr. McCrea, and George 
E. Dillworth, 1957 National Chairman, 
and Walter H. Burns, Sr., 1956 National 
Chairman. 
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THE CONSUMER SPEAKS 


Most consumers can tell the difference 
—especially when it comes to frozen peas. 
They say they like Grade A peas best, 
and they prefer Grade B to Grade C. In 
a recent USDA survey, 74 percent of 
families questioned. were completely 
satisfied with the top grade, only 53 per- 
cent found Grade B perfectly acceptable, 
and 47 percent considered Grade C peas 
to be all right. The deciding factor in 
rating the quality of the peas was usual- 
ly taste. Also important was tenderness, 
and then color and size. In the test, con- 
sumers tasted the peas of different grades 
and stated their preference and opinions. 


NEW CAN HANDLING 
BROCHURE 


A new, completely illustrated eight- 
page file size brochure, describing Atkron 
Dumore Automatic Can Sorters and Un- 
casers, has been published by Atkron, 
Inc., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, manufacturer 
of bottle and can-handling equipment for 
the brewery, beverage and food indus- 
tries. 

Printed in two colors, this brochure 
explains and illustrates the magnetic 
principle employed in Atkron Dumore 
Can Sorters and Uncasers, and Atkron 
Dumore Full-Depth Can Uncasers and 
Aligners, to automatically uncase, align, 
and orient for filling, almost every type 
of can, whether in reshipper cartons, 
shipper trays, bags, or bulk. It includes 
sections detailing production and engi- 
neering features, typical installations, 
dimensional drawings, and tables of 
maximum capacity speeds with cans 
from 6-ounce to 5-quart sizes. 

Additional equipment described in the 
brochure includes Atkron Dumore, Four- 
Flap Case Openers, Feeding Bins, Case 
Packers, Case Cleaners, and Universal 
and Half-Depth Bottle Uncasers. 

Copies of the brochure, are available 
from their exclusive distributor, Eco- 
nomic Machinery Co., 60 Fremont St., 
Worcester 3, Mass, or by writing the 
“Canning Trade.” 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Giinther 
R. Ludwig has been appointed manager 
of closure sales, and Alfred R. Hartung, 
manager of can sales for the company’s 
Midwestern sales region. Mr. Ludwig, 
a resident of Elmwood Park, Illinois, and 
a Crown employee since 1936, brings to 
his new post the experience of 14 years 
as a Crown sales representative, special- 
izing in closure sales to the food industry. 
He will make his headquarters in the 
Chicago office. Mr. Hartung, who joined 
Crown on November 1 this year, has been 
associated with the canning industry in 
important sales mangement and product 
development capacities for the past 25 
years, holding positions as a district 
sales manager for American Can, and as 
sales manager of general line cans with 
National Can, 
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WISCONSIN YOUTH WINS 
NCA’S CANNING CROPS 
CONTEST 


James J. Junion, 17, of Casco, Wiscon- 
sin, was named national winner of the 
4th Annual Canning Crops Contest spon- 
sored by the National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association and the National 
Canners Association at the NJVGA’s 
24th Annual Awards Banquet held at 
Biloxi, Miss., Thursday, December 11. 

Young Junion sold his crop of green. 
peas to The Larsen Company, Green Bay, 
Wis., making a profit on his 12% acre 
project of $539.02. 

On hand to present prizes of a Benrus 
watch, $50 in cash, a gold filled pin and 
rosette ribbon and an NJVGA jacket was 
Dr. Charles Mahoney, Director of the 
Raw Products Division of National Can- 
ners Association. 

Among the group of nearly 500 boys 
and girls attending the convention were 
15 other Canning Crops Contest winners 
on the regional and state levels, each 


of whom received appropriate prizes 
from Dr. Mahoney. 
REGIONAL WINNERS 
Regional winners are as_ follows: 


Northeast—Lester C. Jones, Jr., 18, Med- 
ford, N. J., who sold 124.8 tons of toma- 
toes to Campbell Soup Company for a 
profit of $1,572.36; Central—Jon David 
Cain, 18, Peru, Indiana, who sold 92.2 
tons of tomatoes to Libby, McNeill & 
Libby for a profit of $1,232,37; West— 
Perry A. Davis, 20, Albany, Ore., who 
sold 138 tons of beets to California Pack- 
ing Corporation for a profit of $784.74; 
South—Lanford Clayton, Campobello, 
S. C., who grew peppers for Cherokee 
Packing Company. 


STATE WINNERS 

State winners in the Canning Crops 
Contest are as follows: Illinois—Kenneth 
W. DeMunn, Belvidere; Indiana—Roger 
Schafer, Kokomo; Michigan—Jerry H. 
Willson, Fremont; Minnesota—Vernon 
Berg, Wanamingo; Ohio—Jerry Lee 
Damschroder, Lindsey; Wisconsin—Ken- 
neth R. Mell, Waunakee; Delaware— 
James Alan Fischer, Smyrna; Maine— 
Leigh R. Frankenfield, China; New 
Hampshire—William G. Murto, Ashby, 
Mass. (Hillsboro County, N. H.); Karl 
Dilcher, Bergen; Pennsylvania—Henry 


J. Reiner, Pitman; Idaho—Dick R. 
Ogilvie, Meridian; Oregon—Lowell D. 
Kuenzi, Salem; Washington—Julian 


Steenbergen, Jr., Yakima; West Virginia 
—Marion A. Cook, Basin. 

Last year’s Canning Crops Contest 
winner, James Wormley, Oswego, Illinois, 
this year became national winner of 
NJVGA’s variety trials contest. 

Featured speaker at this year’s con- 
vention was John Porter, star of NCA’s 
Farm Youth Program film, “The Story 
of John Porter”. John, who recently 
returned from an exchange student tour 
of southern Europe, spoke of his experi- 
ence and the exchange student program. 
Now a senior at Cornell University, John 
plans to pursue a career in horticulture. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Cali®.. Fey.. All No. 300 
3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.35 

Gr. Tip & Wh. 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., & 
No. 300 1.90 
No. 10 .... 12.25 

BEANS, Srrinciess, GREEN 
Fasr 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. . 
BOS 

No. 10 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ......cc00 97% 
No. 303 
No. 10 

Std., Cut 
No. 10 

Gr. mgt Fey., 3 sv., 
No. 1 

Wax, Fer. Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 

Cut, 3 No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Min-West 

Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........2.10-2.75 
11.50-12.50 

Fey, Cut, No 85-1.55 

-8.00-9.25 

Ex. Std -1.30-1.45 
-8.00-9.00 

Std., Cut, No. 303. .1.10-1.20 
No. 6.50-7.25 


Wax, Fey.. Cut, 3 sv., 


No. 303 .. 55-1.60 
-8.75-9.25 
-8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std... No. 303. 1.35-1.45 
7.75-8.25 


Fev., Cut, Gr 
Iiv. Std., No 
St’... No. 303 
Rive LAKES 
Cut. Fey., 3 sv. 
No. 10 9.75 
Iix. Std.. 5 sv., No. 303. ....1.40-1.4% 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. - 
No. 10 
RIEANS, LIMA 
asi 
Fev., Tiny Gr., No. 308 2.50 
14.00 
Small, No. 308 . mF 
12.00-12.95 
Medium, No. 303 mane 
11.00 
Ex. Std.. Gr. & Wh 
1.40 
Min-West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303................2.50 
Small No. 
Medium, No 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Gr. W., No. 
oO, 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 .. om 1.15 
NO. 10 5.00-5.50 
1.00 
4.75 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........1.1 
No, 10 6.0 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 


W.K. & CLS. Golden 
308 .... 


No. 10 
Ex. Std 
No. 10 
Std., No 
No. 1¢ 
Shoepeg, 
No. 10 
Mipwest 
W.K.. C.S., Gold., Fey., 
1.60 
8.75-9.00 
No 1.40-1,50 
| 8.25-8.50 
sta, ‘No. 303 
BO 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C. 
BO 
Ex. “7 No. 
o. 10 —— 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
No. 10 8.7 
4 sv., No. 305........0 1,.2214- i. 30 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 3038 
1 sv., No. 302 
No. 10 


Pod Run, No. ¢ 
East SWEETS 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 

No. 10 9.00 

No. 8. 00. 8.50 
Std., No. 1.20 

Minw Fst ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 10 

2 sv., No. 303 

2 sv., No. 10 ..... 

3 No. 303 


95-97% 
7.50-8.50 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10. 


1 sv.. No. 303 25 
1 sv., No. 10 .... 7.00-7.75 

, No. 303. 1.20-1.25 
, § oz, .80 
1s No. 6.75-7.00 

Min-West SWEETS 

Fey., 3 sv., No. 303............ 1.50- 1. 621, 


Uner aded, No. ! 
No. 10 


Std., Ung., No. 303... 1.10-1.171% 
6.75-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1.57% 
No. 10 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.55 
5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
idwest, Fey., No. 308.............. 1.071 
No. 2% 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2% 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ....1.40-1.45 
No. 2 00-2.05 
6.75 


No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., BOB 

2% — 

No. 10 5.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 

No. 212 1.80 

Bo, 5.20 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., & 02.............1.05-1.10 

No. 2% 2.60 

9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 

No. 214 '2.40-2.50 

No. 10 .7.50-8.00 

97 


1.22% -1.25 
05.9 


-50-7.75 


‘No “to 
8.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif., 

Mid West, Fey., 1 

East, Fey., 14 oz 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. ............6.25-7,00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%, es 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......00 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%............ 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 3038....1.45-1.55 
6.25 
Mid-West, I'cy., 
"1.045, No. 1.. 
No. 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
o. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. Fey. 
Choice, No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 
APPLES (East) 
9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., Blo. 4.60 


S.P. Pie, 13.50 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2% 4.60 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308..........2.25-2.35 
No. 13.00-13.50 
Mo. BM 5.90-6.00 
No. 10 20.25 
5,60-5.70 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 3.40-8.50 
No, 10 12.76 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 303 8244-1.85 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......2.074% 

No. 3.00 

10.46 

1.95 

2.80 

10.15 

1.85 

2.70 


9.30-9.40 
3.10-3.25 
» -11.25-11.50 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 2.45-2.50 
No. 2% 72 A. 00 
13.85-14.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.371 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.85 
Std., No. 303 .... 2.20 
No. 244 3.25-3.50 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2........ 3. 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2 A 3.10 
No. 1 10.10 


No. 2% "2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
VLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% .... 2.85 
No. 10 9.75 
— 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 


JUICES 


APPLE 
46 oz, tin 
Cc BLENDED 
Fla.. No. 2 SA . 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
Fla., 1.52! 4-1, a5 
3.75-8.80 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
12 oz. 4.35 
PINEAPPLE 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
2.50-2.60 


Mid West, Fey., No. 2..... 
46 02% 


F cy., No. 
16 oz. 
No. 10 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 


Alaska, Red, No. IT ........ 33.00-35.00 
20.00-23.00 
Med., Red, 27.00-28.00 
15.50-16.50 


P.S. Soe keye, 


-21.00-23. 

13.00-14, 
10.00-11.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1's ............ 4.05-4.30 
Ovals, 48/1’'s 


No. 1 
Maine, 4 ‘Oil Keyless a 
Oil Key Carton 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 

Jumbo 8.00 

Large 7.50 

Medium 6.50 

Small 5.75 

Broken 5.05 
TUNA—Per Case 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s....12.50-13.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 2.00 
Chunks 9.50-10.00 
Grated 7,75-8,00 


| 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
BOB 
Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 308.......... 
No. 10 12.30 
: 
Souru 
Kev., Wh. Gr., No. 303 
Cal 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308 ..............1.380-1.40 
Ungraded, No. 308 ............1.30-1.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ........1.85-1.45 
9 
0 
“ 


